Greek Tragedy
Danaus. The play is in all essentials single-actor drama up to the point where Danaus is able to do something useful by going into Argos.
The first and most obvious merit of the Suppliccs is the power of the lyrical passages. Aeschylus deals with the chorus as surely and confidently as Sophocles with dialogue. There is no sign of hesitancy. If we had no external evidence, we should still be certain that the lyrical was the oldest part of tragedy, for it is sufficiently obvious that Aeschylus had behind him a long tradition. But not only is the composition of the odes firm and varied; the characterization too is mature. Those people are no band of singers and dancers, but the Dauaids, and they could never for a moment be confused with the Chorus of another play. Sophocles' choruses, praised though they are by Aristotle, never reach this degree of characterization.1 We realize clearly enough in the Ajax that they are Salaminiaii sailors, in the Antigone Thcban senators; these all sing in character, but their character is not stamped on their songs or speech as the character of the Danaids is. They will sing noMa ra dswd and we think of them as pure Chorus; a moment later they will say something to Creon, and we realize that they arc Theban senators; the Suppliants never for a moment allow us to forget that they are the Suppliants.
We can go further. Aeschylus makes this character dynamic as well as vivid. Greek tragedy never interested itself, except perhaps in some lost trilogies of which the Promethcia is a possible example, in the development of character,2 but it did gradually reveal an already developed character, Aeschylus does this simply but very powerfully with his chorus here. The Danaids are partly Greek, partly barbarian; their reliance on Zeus emphasizes the one strain, their violence the other- The first long choric movement closes very dramatically with the emergence of the barbarian strain, and sets up a contrast which Aeschylus uses repeatedly, like some powerful and unifying
1 Not a complaint but a compliment, sec p. 26.
2 Professor Webster has recently argued (Introd. to Sophocles, pp. 94 ff.) that it did, but only by assuming that an important change of mind (e.g. Ajax resolving not to kill himself after all) is development of character. What is the Greek for * character' in this sense ?   It cannot be tp^aig^ and it obviously is not g&g ; and rty yvd^v tietaxlOwQai, does uot mean * develop your character'.
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